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Iwugqhll %bbn$$ of tye fHtibetf, Col. }. 

i JU*M>er, deiibelred before tye 

gocWjj, fan. 7, 1884. 

Mr. President and members of the His- 
torical Society of Southern California. 
At the December meeting of the gen- 
eral committee of your society, I was 
requested to speak to you on the origin, 
aims, and objects of this society. 

Conformably to that request, it is my 
purpose at this time, to speak very 
briefly of the origin, and somewhat 
more at length, of what I conceive to be 
the aim and object of our organization. 
That we should, at the commence- 
ment, have a definite purpose, and aim 
at the accomplishment of certain well 
considered plans, is of the first impor- 
tance, if we would develop a healthy 
and vigorous growth. We cannot do 
better then, than to consider at the out- 
set what we would do, and how we 
should do it. 

How we came to be, ?. e. what was our 
origin, is, doubtless, as familiar to you, 
as to myself. A few gentlemen, some of 
whom had been, and still are connected 
with historical or scientific societies, in 
other parts of our land, conceived the 
idea of forming in this city such an or- 
ganization : — Here is a new and unoc- 
cupied field. It has been the home of 
the white man for more than a century, 
and now, in the midst of the inrushing 
flood of immigrants, old land marks are 
rapidly disappearing. Things which 
are now common, in a few years will be 
rare ; and, after a few years more, they 
will cease to be. 

The origin of a society like ours, 
grows out of that fundamental con- 
ception which is the basis of our con- 
stitution/— our laws and the unwritten 



common law. That conception is, the 
golden rule. Just as we now eagerly 
prize the records of the early colonial 
life and growth of our state and 
people, so will our successors prize the 
records which we shall preserve for 
them ; and, so far as in us lies, we will 
discharge our debts to our predecessors, 
for the records they have preserved to 
us, by making and preserving for our 
successors, those records which shall 
be of interest and use to them. This is 
the underlying principle to which we 
owe our origin. Imbued with this idea, 
a few gentlemen, John B. Niles, Govern- 
or Mansfield, Judge Levering, H. N. 
Rust,' and the writer met in the Nor- 
mal School building one evening in 
September last, and had an informal 
talk, and agreed to meet again at the 
end of one week, in the court room of 
Judge Morgan. Several meetings then 
followed, (the full details of which are 
on record) in the course of which an 
organization was effected and officers 
elected. Thus was the society born : 
and, it is now our business to rear it, 
to train it to a vigorous growth, and 
cultivate it into a hardy, a useful, a 
long-lived and beneficial organization. 

This society was, in my opinion, 
formed for work. It was not formed 
for show, — for the name of the thing, — 
but to do something. What that work 
is, the society has itself already de- 
clared in its organic act, — an act which 
meets my hearty approval. 

The second article of our constitution 
declares that "the object of this society 
shall be the collection and preservation 
of all material which can have any 
bearing upon the history of the Pacific 
Coast in general, and of Southern Cali- 
fornia in particular." To collect and 
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to preserve historical matter, is the 
main object of our mission. 

We have also, in our original con- 
ception, laid the foundation yet broader. 
Matters of science, of exact and me- 
thodical knowledge, are also to be kept 
in view. Aiming chiefly in the his- 
torical direction, we should not forget 
science, or the scientific method, in our 
work. By including scientific, as well 
as historical matters, we may hope to 
increase the knowledge of each other ; 
and, we trust, to extend in a humble 
way, the bounds of human knowledge. 

At first our work will probably be 
most fruitful of results, if given largely 
to the historical side, and expended upon 
two branches, collection and preservation. 

Let us consider these two branches of 
proposed work : Collection of historical 
material refers to the past, preservation 
to the present and the future. 

The work of collecting must be pre- 
ceded by ascertaining what there is in 
existence in the form of books, manu- 
scriptSy traditions, monuments, relics 
etc, etc ; and, then, of rescuing such 
material from the danger of loss. If a 
book has been published on the history 
of this region, and this book distribu- 
ted throughout the libraries of the 
world, the facts, and the fancies too, 
which it contains, are almost absolute- 
lj r sure of preservation. If, on the 
other hand a manuscript record exists, 
the facts contained in it are in immi- 
nent danger of loss, from fire, from 
theft, or from various accidents. Fur- 
ther, if statements exist, in either books 
or manuscripts, which are known to be 
erroneous, such erroneous statements if 
not corrected, will go down as the veri- 
table truth of history. To collect such 
material, and to carefully scrutinize it,. 



should be one distinct line of the work 
which we lay out for ourselves. This 
material having been examined, we may 
then use the memoranda and the mem- 
ories of men now living, to correct er- 
rors — while for those yet earlier histori- 
cal incidents which go back of the 
memories of our oldest members, we 
can apply the canons of historical 
criticism; and, by comparing conflicting 
statements and carefully weighing evi- 
ence, arrive in the neighborhood of truth. 
We may thus correct errors in existing 
historical matt-rial ; and by publish- 
ing and by diffusing these corrections 
give the future historian the means of 
steering* clear of error. 

One of the earliest pieces of work uiv- 
der the head of colleetiny will be a biblio- 
graphy of the field we propose to oc- 
cupy, that is to say, alphabetical lists of 
the authors, and of all books, papers, 
magazine articles, reviews, pamphlets 
and manuscripts pertaining to this re- 
gion. The time may come, when, in 
lieu of these lists, we may have the things 
themselves; but meanwhile such lists 
will prove of the highest service, and I 
trust some of our members will find 
ttfe leisure and the inclination to be- 
gin them ; but, I forewarn you, such a 
work will not, in the vulgar sense of 
that word, pay. There is no money in 
it, and he who undertakes it, will have 
for his reward, not money : but, what is 
better, — the consciousness of having 
done a useful thing for his contempo- 
raries, and for posterity, and this, in- 
deed should be in all the work we 
undertake, our expected reward, — the 
consciousness of having done well, that 
which we wish our predecessors had 
done for us. 

Of all historical material which wa 







are likely to collect: information, 
whether written or oral, is the most im- 
portant ; but, of these two, the written 
and printed are of most value. But 
there is also other material which we 
should not neglect. The various im- 
plements which constitute the material 
for a study of the earlier civilization are 
to be sought for, — the pottery, the 
stone implements, the crania, the orna- 
ments, the idols, ihe hieroglyphics, etc, 
etc, all should he collected. 

I have said that perservation of his- 
torical material " refers to the present, 
and to the future. This will bo clearer 
when stated in greater detail. 

In this new, busy, bustling town of 
ours, new enterprises are started, 
older enterprises are abandoned, or 
modified, social life is changing; and, 
all so rapidly that within a short time 
it will be difficult to trace their be- 
ginnings, unless a careful watch is kept 
of current events by persons interested. 
Happily the newspaper chronicles 
much of this for us ; but — and here our 
work begins ; the newspaper, which 
we throw into the waste basket to-day, 
soon becomes a historical 'document 
hard to find. It may be seriously 
questioned whether it is now possible to 
secure a complete file of the newspapers 
or any of the older ones, which have 
been published in this county. If it be 
possible to bring together such a rile, we 
should lose no time in beginning the 
collection ; and, should complete it as 
rapidly as possible. Then our work 
should in part be, to save these papers, 
which we value so lightly to-day, but 
which at the end of only one short de- 
cade become possessed of a high value. 
Various pamphlets, circulars, maps, 
real estate circulars, current market re- 



ports et«;. are very cheap as they come 
from the' press. Their very cheapness 
and abundance leads to their destruct- 
ion ; And this again reacts to make 
the few remaining ones, the prize of the 
antiquary and historian. It should be 
one of our objects to steadily collect, ar- 
range i\nd preserve this material. This 
illustrates- the preservative feature of 
our work, and shows too, the desirabil- 
ity of doing some things, the impor- 
tance of which will be, at first un- 
derrated. 

We should secure copies, or originals 
of all maps of any part of Southern 
California, since a comparison of these 
will show the progress of settlement of 
improvements, and, of our gradually ad- 
vancing knowledge of the geography of 
this region. We should take pains to 
secure as full a series of photographic 
views as possible of this city and its 
surroundings, particularly prints from 
all negatives made twenty, or even 
thirty years ago. We should also se- 
cure a collection of photographs, or 
pictures of all those persons who 
have been prominently connected with 
the history of this city and of South- 
ern California. 

If there are any meteorological re- 
cords in existence of the climate 
prior to 1877, when the signal service 
station was established — we ought to 
obtain the original records, or copies 
of them for preservation. We should 
collect and arrange a complete record of 
all earthquake phenomena, of which 
there is any account on this coast from 
the earliest date, and then preserve 
this, so as to make the record up from 
time to time. We should secure a com- 
plete list of all observations which have 
been made in this countv, from the 
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earliest times for the determination of 
the magnetic declination or variation of 
compass. We should prepare a list of 
first things done, the first vessel to ar- 
rive on the coast, the first Spanish 
settler, the first American settler, the 
first white child born, the first steam 
vessel on the coast, the first steam ves- 
sel in San Pedro, the first overland 
mail at Los Angeles, the first telegraph 
line to Los Angeles, the first railroad 
to or from Los Angeles, the first train 
in Los Angeles from San Francisco, 
the first hack in Los Angeles city, the 
first railway in Los Angeles city, the 
first Telephone in Los Angeles city, the 
first orange trees in Southern Cali- 
fornia, the first orange trees in Los An- 
geles city, the first vineyard in Califor- 
nia, the first vineyard in Los Angeles 
cit}', the first cotton raised in Southern 
California, the first pepper trees, the 
first eucalyptus trees, the first street 
graded in this city, the first sewer made 
in this city, the first reservoir for irri- 
gation, the first gas works, the first 
water works and water pipes, the first 
electric light for streets, the first blooded 
horses, cattle, sheep, fowls and hogs ; 
the first honey bees, the first mines, ar- 
tesian and oil wells, the first hydraulic 
ram, the first public lights in the streets, 
the first ostrich hatched, the first silk 
made, the first camel introduced, the 
first potato bug to arrive. 

First things are often unnoticed, but 
when it is too late, the times of their 
happening are often eagerly sought for. 
It i6 our business to look for, and re- 
cord them before it is too late. 

You will perceive, gentlemen, that if 
we do not work, and by working de- 
velop a healthy and vigorous growth, it 
certainly will not be because there is not 



abundance of work todo. 

One of the essential elements for the 
health growth and life of a society like 
ours is publication. It is not important 
to publish much, but it is important 
to publish that which has a per- 
manent value. Publication is one of 
the things to which we should look for- 
ward, and which should be accomplished 
as soon as the means within our power 
shall admit. This publication has a 
two-fold influence. In the first place, it 
stimulates members to the preparation 
of papers, by offering the necessary out- 
let for these papers after they shall have 
been prepared, a channel through which 
contributors may make their work 
known ; and, in the second place by ex- 
changing these publication for like pub- 
lications by other similar societies we 
may enlarge our field of knowledge and 
receive fresh stimulus for further research. 
Publication, then, should be contemplat- 
ed ; and its accomplishment kept in 
view, whenever our inclination and re- 
sources will permit. 

It may be doubted whether this time 
will be hastened by a large membership. 
In all societies there is always a large 
percentage of non-active members ; and, 
the vigor and usefulness of a society js 
generally, nay almost uni,versally found 
to be proportional, not to its total mem- 
bership, but proportional to the num- 
ber of workers. A society of only ten 
members, all interested and active work- 
ers, might, therefore do more to collect 
and preserve historical material than a 
society having ten, or twenty times as 
many members imbued only with the 
idea of entertaining each other with 
reminiscences and historical essays 
made up of already collected and 
preserved material. Large membership 
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is not a good in itself. For many pur- 
poses a 8m all membership is better than 
a large one : — behold our National House 
of Representatives, with its more than 
three hundred members ; and, behold al- 
so, how the small committee of fifteen, 
with its sub-committee of three, controls 
legislation. We should not, by any 
means, repel any seeker after member- 
ship, except with the very greatest cau- 
tion ; but, at the same time, we shall not 
gain much help towards collecting and 
preserving historical material simply by 
increasing our membership. Nor should 
we, in my opinion, confer membership 
unasked upon any individual, merely to 
reflect some distinction upon ourselves. 
There is a temptation fpr youthful organ- 
izations to attract notice to themselves 
by playing the part of patrons to some 
distinguished individual. Unless the 
society shall give more honor in bestow- 
ing its membership, than it receives by 
such bestowal, then, in my opinion, it is 
■better not to bestow its dubiously hon- 
orary membership, until such bestowal 
will be a distinction creditable, in the 
highest degree, to the society and .to the 
recipients ; but, it can not be safely done 
until we have placed the society at 
some distance, some years if you please, 
from the constitution framing epoch in- 
cident to early life. 

In deciding upon courses of action to 
be pursued respecting various questions, 
as they arise, let us keep constantly in 
view that the object of this society is to 
collect and to preserve historical materi- 
al, to carefully pick up, month by month, 
the material which the printing press 
turns out, and to winnow from it histor- 
ical material ; and to preserve it by ar- 
ranging, digesting and publishing : — for, 
gentlemen, you must perceive that mere- 



ly to gile up matter in a building sub* 
ject t4> destruction from fire, from theft 
or robVery, or from mildew ^ or insect 
pests, or careless guardianship* is jar 
far, from preserving historical material. 
We may preserve historical material in 
the only known way in which it is pos- 
sible to preserve it, and never have a 
cabinet, or library, or even a house, 
when, from the abundant chaff of trifling 
daily evettts we sort out the kernels of 
facts, divnst these stuffed statements of 
their flattery and falsehood ; and write 
as impartially as we may write of Crom- 
well or Napoleon, and then publish this 
cold, clear narrative of events to the 
world, we preserve history. If we pub- 
lish an article and send it to ten great 
libraries, that article can not, in all 
probability be lost, except by the de- 
struction of those ten libraries. The 
great libraries of the world have ever 
been guarded with the most zealous care, 
and, the best mode of preserving histor- 
ical material is, to deposit copies of that 
historical material in a great library, 
where it stands not one chance in one 
thousand of being lost to the world. If 
it stands so much as one chance in 
one thousand, of loss, the probability is 
one thousand to one that it will last one 
thousand years in one library, or ten 
thousand years in ten libraries, or one 
hundred thousand years in one hundred 
libraries, t. e. if a printed historical doc- 
ument is to-day deposited in one hund- 
red of the leading libraries of the world, 
it is probable that one hundred thousand 
years must elapse before that history 
will have been lost to the world. 

The ideal historical column has 
other and more interesting faces to look 
upon than that cold unrelenting one, up- 
on which events are deeply engraved 
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with mathematical precision in undevi- 
atingly straight lines. 

A historical event, great or small, 
whether it be an insurrection that is 
smothered at its birth, or one that de- 
poses a sovereign, changes a dynasty, 
overthrows a government and alters the 
laws and customs of a people, is not 
born of nothing ; it is the fecundation 
and development into activity and pow- 
er of a germ, which may have been for 
generations nursed and nurtured in the 
minds of the people. 

There is one lace of the historical col- 
umn upon which is sketched in twisting 
and curvilineal lines, the trails of events, 
in some places so slight as to be hardly 
visible, at others swelling out broadly, 
and then again almost disappearing, 
and then again increasing in size, until 
they suddenly burst forth into notably 
great events. 

It is this face of the column which at- 
tracts the study of the scientist, the 
statesman and the philanthropist and a 
thorough knowledge of which will be of 
the greatest benefit to mankind. The 
history of past events would be far more- 
interesting if we knew the cause which 
gave life to the germs which grew and 
unfolded into those historical events, 
and could trace the paths of their growth 
until they attained a power greater than 
that of armies. 

We should therefore strive to go back 
from historical events along the path 
which they have moved, until we find 
their germs and discover the cause that 
fecundated them, and then trace their 
onward course, searching for the food 
which invigorated them, as well as the 
causes which at times made them to 
shrink and almost die before their final 
birth. 



Let me illustrate this idea. In the* 
Summer of 1846 a small naval force of 
the United States took possession of Cal- 
ifornia north of and including San Diego, 
without any resistance having been made 
by either the people or the government 
of the territory. The heads of the civil 
and of the military government left the 
country, and the supremacy of the Amer- 
ican arms was acquiesced in, if not cheer- 
fully, yet without opposition or com- 
plaint. 

Within less than three months from 
the time of the taking of this possession 
and without any aid or encouragement 
from abroad, this submissive people, 
people in nowise trained to arms, mere 
herders of cattle and tillers of vineyards, 
without any present or prospective sup- 
ply of military stores, rose up and repos- 
sessed themselves of nearly all the coun- 
try and towns south of Monterey, and 
reestablished the Mexican authority and 
government. To know, and to inscribe 
upon the historical column which it is 
our purpose to erect, the agencies that 
vitalized that insurrectionary germ into 
activity and power under adverse sur- 
roundings, is a subject which in my 
judgment is worthy the study of some 
of the younger members of this society, 
and especially of such ones as are the 
descendants of Spanish Californians. 

A carefully prepared historic paper 
upon the rise and fall of the Romam 
Catholic missions of Alta California, 
showing how a few, a mere handful of 
Friars, with comparatively no military 
force, came into a country inhabited by 
so large a number of savages, and in a 
space of time, Jess than sixty years, re- 
duced them to subjection and chiefly by 
their labor, reared the many great mis? 
sionary buildings, and how these fteo*' 
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phytes of the missions were treated by 
the Friars, and from what forces these 
great works, and these thousands * of 
neophites have in the course of the 
next following sixty .years almost en- 
tirely disappeared, would be of much 
interest, not only in the distant future, 
but even now. To digest daily events, 
to arrange in order, to reject the fanciful 
and the fictitious, to condense all into a 
clean record, and then publish and dis- 
tribute this publication ; this, in my 
opinion, is the way to preserve history. 
This society may, very wisely, look 
forward to the time when it shall have a 
building and library and archives of its 
own; but, for this we need not make 
haste. We may be an energetic and use- 



ful society and have none of these, or we 
may have them all and nothing more, 
the form but not the life of a society. 
If we can catch the right spirit, persupde 
ourselves that we have banded together 
for accomplishing results beneficial in 
the future, when we shall be at rest, and 
are not working for the entertainment of 
ourselves, or for popular applause ; we 
shall then, in my opinion, have made the 
right start ; and may count upon a use- 
ful career, which shall win the laudable 
verdict, not of the daily newspaper, but 
of the future historian, who will thank 
us, when we are not here to receive his 
thanks for planning and for executing so 
wisely. 

J. J. Wanner. 
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